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a setting for a story as easily as he had devised stories for his
settings. In Ivanhoe, however, criticism has been less severe on
topographical inaccuracies than on the way Scott treated history
with the strong hand, telescoping different generations and even
centuries together, as Barbour had telescoped three Bruces into
one, depicting survivals unknown to history from Saxon times,
and making free with a Robin Hood from a later tradition. The
excuse may be a lame one, but at least he put it forward,
when he said in this preface, " it is extremely probable that I may
have confused the manners of two or three centuries, and intro-
duced during the reign of Richard the First, circumstances
appropriated to a period either considerably earlier, or a good
deal later than that era.*'
From           Ivanhoe is romance, " a fictitious narrative," to quote his own
realism to definition, " the interest of which turns upon marvellous and
rm e uncommon incidents."* He had been moving in that direction
in The Black Dwarf> The Bride of Lammermoor, and ji Legend of
Montrose. It is an exciting tale of adventure, with a background
done in swift strokes by an expert scene-painter. It is a brilliant
but very inaccurate costume novel. It has been described as a
great historical masque 5 it would make an incomparable modern
pageant. For it is the colour and glitter of the great spectacular
scenes that have faded least, less even than the theatrical figures
of Richard Cceur-de-Lion and Prince John, Front-de-Bceuf and
the Templar, the merry friar of Copmanhurst and the Jewess.
The feast in the Saxon hall of Cedric, the lists at Ashby-de-la-
Zouche, the storming of Front-de-Bceuf's castle, described by
Rebecca to the disabled Ivanhoe in an incomparable piece of
oblique narrative, the stately trial by combat before the grand
master of the Knights Templars, stand out for their visual splendour
from among many scenes that make a different appeal, scenes of
terror and humorous scenes, which are the best of all, such as
that of the Black Knight and the holy clerk of Copmanhurst
carousing in the latter's cell and singing jovial catches which the
friar seeks to disguise with " a thundering De profundis clamavi"
" What devil's matins are you after at this hour? " said a voice
from without.
1 See his Essay on Xomanct.